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The Creeping on of Ritualism. 
Having copied the following from the Jn- 
igadent as information, we have found 
mitten remarks to escape us, which appear 
athe end: 


The Presbyterians have a Prayer Book. And 
te churches which fought very shy of organs 
miso many years ago can now confess their 
is according to boek, all together, in a gen- 
«lmumble, receive assurance of pardon from 
tir minister, and join in petitions, not one 
wed of which is trusted to the unction of the 
doar. 

“Henry Van Dyke is said to have sacrificed 
alarge proportion of his time the past two 
jars in labor upon this book, and his ear- 
watness in the cause was evidenced in his 
consummate handling of the matter before the 
sembly. He won a hostile audience, and 
it the close of his speech made them join in 
payer from his book, a prayer of John Calvin! 
What can you do against a man who will 


























But in the particular churches where the 
‘mal trial of the book must take place, the 
taid Presbyterians may find that their blood 
ges back more to the Puritan, who used 
wayer books for gun wadding, and to Wesley, 
vhose spirit was too large for any book, than 
w Calvin and Knox, of whose Books of Com- 
ton Order Dr. Van Dyke has made such skil- 
fal use.”’ 

We expect a growing popularity for man- 
tade subterfuges for worship in proportion to 
te human reluctance of superficial worship- 
yes to get down into that radical worship 
Mhich is in spirit and in truth, a worship which 
ino ready-made rehearsal of another’s con- 
ttuction, but one’s own personal offering and 
Mmunion with God. It is much easier, as 
tid Thomas Evans, for a professor of religion 
bbe following along with stated rites or words, 
" to yield his heart an entire sacrifice to 























But of what quality and anointing can a 
Mayer-book maker’s ideal of prayer be, who 
2 launch his book upon a church by the 












Mockery of a prayer as unto God used for a 
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piece of strategy with men? We have no 
prophecy to make of a movement so inau- 
gurated®* But by what prayer and fasting this 
kind goes out, there was a prophet who thus 
protested: ‘‘Behold, ye fast [or pray] for 
strife and debate. Ye shall not fast as ye do 
this day, to make your voice heard on high.”’ 

We bring this innovation to view, not to 
reflect on a respected denomination, but as an 
object lesson for the warning of our own 
members, if they have not already become 
a sufficient warning to themselves. Ip adopt- 
ing this entering wedge of ritualism an es- 
teemed people are building what they once de- 
stroyed. A similar process in other particu- 
lars has been going on under our name much 
more sweepingly. In similar plausible ways 
our disintegration began by entering wedges 
tolerated here and there for the sake of peace 
in this instance and in that. Now, as an off- 
set to the loss of the inward cohesion by its 
principles, the outward bands of tighter or- 
ganization are forged to bind together the 
crumblings. Ecclesiasticism is everywhere a 
confession that the prevailing coherence is 
not from within. The church that ‘‘first 
pities, then endures, then embraces” the leaven 
which it was raised up to repudiate, and to 
show the more excellent way,— has our pro- 
found sympathy. Who can tell to her more 
surely sadly than our religious Society, that 
the beginnings of inconsistent innovations are 
not the end?—And we can confidently tell our- 
selves with -rethren in Christ under every 
name, that between the first admission of the 
necessity of any stated form or formula for 
worship, and an all-absorbing, systematic 
Romish ritual, there is in principle no stopping- 
place, and there may ultimately be found none 
in fact. But whatever happens henceforward 
until the restoration of all things, we expect a 
preserved remnant, however few, to be carry- 
ing aloft through the generations this banner, 
namely :—‘‘THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS NOT IN 
WORD BUT IN POWER,”’ 





WERE it not for THE FRIEND, some increas- 
ingly valuable histories would never find per- 
manent record in print. Our present number 
concludes a series of recitals of Friends’ long 
and conscientious care concerning the Indians 
of Western New York, —information preserved 
by Jos. S. Elkinton and Geo. J. Scattergood, 
and faithfully prepared by the latter for us 
and for posterity. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Levi R. Cowperthwaite. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


His undeviating testimony to the joyousness 
of a life that is dedicated to the Master, and 
the rich compensations that come from the 
surrender of self to Christ in early life, was 
abundantly confirmed by his beautiful close. 
To him ‘‘there was no gloom in His service; no 
darkness as he followed his Master’s leadings.’’ 
This truth was what he strove so earnestly to 
impress on his hearers, and especially so on 
his young friends, for whom he yearned that 
they might taste for themselves and see that 
the Lord is good. Toward this class he was 
particularly tender and solicitous, and often 
in personal interviews, or through the medium 
of the pen would hold out a word of encour- 
agement to them. 

The two letters following, written to a young 
woman at whose home he had visited, are il- 
lustrative of his loving interest in this class: 

‘It is a real gratification to receive thy in- 
nocent and tenderly expressed letter of the 
19th instant, and I am obliged to thee for it. 
When the poor servant of the Lord goes about 
on his Master’s errands, and comes to a place 
of refreshing, it is indeed ‘as a brook by the 
way.’ Whatever influence my visit to thy 
good father’s hospitable home may have had 
upon you or any of you, one thing I am as- 
sured of, I was comforted and helped through 
your exceeding kindness. I could with com- 
fort have remained a little longer with you 
all had it seemed best to do so, but the jour- 
ney had to be pursued, and I felt willing to 
pass on, carrying with me most pleasant recol- 
lections of the few hours spent with you. Oh, 
dear young friend, how sweetly the Master 
does unite his true followers in tender love with 
each other; and I am persuaded that you are 
concerned to maintain a testimony to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. I liked the simplicity of 
manners observable among you all, and your 
attentions to each other, and to your poor 
wearied guest. Thou speaks of thy lonely 
situation. [ am sure thy feeling in that respéct 
is a natural one. All young people need proper 
company and sympathy, and should have it. 

“And I can sympathize with thee, having 
gone through the same experience. Yet it is 
better to be as thou art than to get into a 
mixture that would be detrimental to thy best 
religious welfare. Yes, thy dear Saviour can 
and will supply all needed grace, and in thy 
loneliness can speak sweet words of comfort 
to thy heart. Remember that Christ’s teach- 
ings bring us into communion with Him, as we 
obey them. And this communion will produce 
a joy in us, which ‘no man can take from us.’ 
I want thee to seek Him with thy whole heart, 
‘seek his face ever more.’ There is no gloom 
in his service. No darkness, when we are 
following in his leadings, if we are not want- 
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Gee eee ————————————————_ 


“You have not shown all,’’ said the Gov- 

gor, sternly. ‘“‘What is it you have kept 
9? 

Then the secretary said: ‘‘It is nothing but 
little child’s letter—I thought I would not 
ther you with it.”’ 

The Governor was interested. 
itter—what could it be about? 
igd never happened before. 

“A child’s letter! Let me see it,” said the 
(gvernor, and, although his voice was harsh, 
gnewhat of a tender light came into his eyes. 
“Tis nothing but a scrawl,” explained the 
geretary, ‘‘and it comes from the prisoner’s 
dild— Monckton’s little girl—Monckton, the 
frger, you know. Of course there’s nothing 
nit—a mere scraw]; for the child is only five 

old. But the gentleman who sends it 
ays the child brought it to him and asked him 
send it to the Governor.’’ 

The Governor took the letter and he scanned 
itcuriously. What a wonderful letter it was, 
wd who but a little child could have written 
it! Such strange hieroglyphics and crooked 
ines—it was a wonderful letter, as you can 

ne. 

But the old Governor saw something more 
than the hieroglyphics and crvoked lines and 
nde pencilings. He could see in and between 
the lines of the little child’s letter a sweetness 
ad pathos he had never seen before, and on 
the crumpled sheet he found a love like the 
love his bereaved heart had vainly yearned for, 
th, 80 many years! 

Asthe old Governor looked upon the crumpled 
page and saw and heard the pleadngs of the 
child’s letter, he thought of his own little 
me—God rest her innocent soul! And it 
wemed to him as if he could hear her dear 
baby voice joining with this other’s in truth- 
ful pleading. 

The secretary was amazed when the old 
Governor said: ‘‘Give me a pardon blank.’’ 
But what most amazed him was the tremulous 
tenderness in the old Governor’s voice and the 
nistiness behind the old Governor’s spec- 
tales, as he folded the crumpled page and 
pit it in the breast pocket of his great- 
coat. 

“Humph!’’ thought the secretary, ‘‘the old 
Governor has a kinder heart than any of us 
suspected. ’” 

When the prisoner was pardoned and came 
ftom his cell, people grasped him by the hand 
and said: ‘‘We saved you.”’ 

But the secretary knew, and the old Gov- 
emor, too — God bless him for his human 
heart!—they knew that a dimpled baby hand 
had opened those prison doors.—Chicago News. 


A child’s 
Such a thing 


ENCOURAGE the bewildered youth to consult 
freely of his doubts, fears, and skepticism 
vith father and mother, and don’t make him 
feel that they and the Lord both look upon 


him as a doomed, incorrigible reprobate. The 

ter did not reproach a doubting Thomas 
because he must have absolute sight before he 
Yould believe. —Housekeeper. 


Come, Winds of God, and chase 
The mists of doubt away! 
That I may see his face, 
And know his perfect day— 
The day when Self and Sin shall cease, 
In perfect love and perfect peace. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 
LIFE FROM DEATH. 


“He is dead that sought the young child’s life.” 


Arrested breath unlocks the gate of life, 
When He who breathes in man, lifts up his voice, 
And calls his Son from Egypt's safe retreat, 
And brings him back with eloquence of joy. 
How strange the wealth we glean from dismal 
death, 
The grand endowment of a soul enriched; 
What stores are piled about the golden door, 
By hand beneficent, to crown our life. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


Influence of Friends on Public Life. 


Paper read by Hannah E. Bean at the Thirty-first 
Semi-Annual meeting of College Park Association 
of Friends, held Eleventh Month 5th, 1904. 


In a recent edition of his Journal is a com- 
posite photograph of George Fox. It is of 
great interest to students of the authentic 
portraits. In these portraits there are two 
sharply contrasted types. There is the mystic, 
almost feminine in sweetness and refinement, 
of the Lely portrait; and the strong, practical 
British Reformer of Cheney’s more familiar 
delineation. The blending of these in the 
composite is illuminating. We seem to catch 
sight of the genuine Fox, in whom the intro- 
spective and contemplative was offset by the 
logical reformer. As has been said of Socrates, 
who more than any other historic figure sug- 
gests him, he had a flaming heart, and he had 
a brain of ice. Often. the Prophets’ flaming 
utterance he discarded, but put on the mis- 
sionary robes to convince his fellows that 
Virtue is truth. In the output of Quakerism 
this welding of conduct to faith, in the heat 
of mysticism, is of vital import. It is a 
church of laymen, a religion of week-days. 
Whenever it ceases to be this, it departs from 
its founder, and its ideal. We have often 
dwelt here, as it is good to do, on the quietis- 
tic aspect of our faith, and upon the type of 
saintly soul which embodies it. 

To-day I would ask your consideration of 
the practical aspect, which is no less interest- 
ing. Dr. Jordan, of our University, once said 
in the hearing of some of you, words of this 
import: ‘‘In approaching the social problems 
of Charity, Moral Education, Crime and Re- 
form, which so perplex and baffle our present 
civilization, it should be remembered that 
these have been successfully solved by a body 
of Anglo Saxon people; I mean the Society of 
Friends. 

Before beginning my paper I wish to men- 
tion, 1 was requested to confine it to the ef- 
forts of Friends in this Country, and also that 
it is with no desire to boast of the achieve- 
ments of the past that it has been written, 
but rather to stir each of us who have been 
blest with so goodly an inheritance, to follow 
them as they sought to follow Christ. 

In the cause of Peace, and the Christian 
treatment of the Indians, the great example 
of Wm. Penn and the Quaker settlement of 
Pennsylvania, stands out as a beacon light to 
the nations. It is the testimony of history 
that these people possessed their country in 
security while those around them were trem- 
bling for their existence. The Territories of 
Wm. Penn were held as it were, sacred by the 
Indians. The Pennsylvanians in the early days 


never lost a man, woman or child by them. 
While the faith and policy of Friends prevailed, 
they enjoyed freedom from war for more than 
seventy years, in the midst of six nations, 
without so much as a militia for defense. It 
was due largely to Friends, and especially to 
the visit of Samuel Bettle of Philadelphia to 
President Grant that he inaugurated a new 
policy and enlisted the aid of the Churches 
in the selection of Agents and Teachers for the 
Indian tribes. For over one hundred years 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has carefully 
watched over the interests of the Indians in 
Western New York State, preventing their 
being imposed upon by white settlers and de- 
ceived on many occasions. Since 1804, when 
the Yearly Meeting purchased a farm at Tun- 
esassa near the Indian Reservation, they have 
almost uninterruptedly kept a Friends’ family 
on the spot to instruct the Indians in farming 
and give advice as needed. They have also 
had a school for the Indian children and be- 
stowed much valuable missionary labor. Com- 
mittees of the Yearly Meeting have also vis- 
ited the Indians from time to time and ap- 
peared for their protection before different 
Presidents. 

I may be allowed here to introduce informa- 
tion received from Thomas Scattergood*, a 
son of the Joseph Scattergood mentioned at 
its close: 

‘‘For many years past Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends has maintained a success- 
ful school among the Indians of the Allegheny 
Reservation, N. Y., which has been the means 
of doing much good in the thoroughly disin- 
terested manner of our Society and the in- 
fluence of Friends extended has to a greater 
or less extent to all the Indians in Western 
New York. Whenserious trouble arises they 
are fain to seek advice and assistance from 
Friends. When the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad was built, it passed directly 
through this Reservation of the Seneca Tribe, 
and eventually the town of Salamanca was 
settled around the railroad shops which were 
built upon the Indians’ land. The white men 
connected with the railroad and its shops and 
some others, built houses near by, also on the 
Indians’ land, to which they could get no sat- 
isfactory title, and very naturally desired to 
have the United States Congress enact a law 
which would admit of their getting possession 
of town lots and sites for Cottages, etc. These 
white settlers accordingly engaged their mem- 
ber of Congress, Walter D. Sessions, to have 
a bill passed enabling them to get possession 
of these lands with but little regard to the 
rights and interests of the Indians. Phila- 
delphia Friends being apprised of this action, 
in the winter of 1873, at once became watch- 
ful of the bill introduced and pushed by Rep- 
resentative Sessions, and sent a delegation of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Indian Committee to 
Washington, at the request of the Indians, to 
assist in securing the rights which were in 

*Inasmuch as our contributor’s article might suffer 
serious mutilation should we omit this part of it, we in- 
clude it as well bearing repetition, notwithstanding it bas 
appeared in our columns in a more condensed form on 
pages 350 and 351 of last volume. It should here be 
added that the recital of the interview of Francis T. King 
and other Friends with President Lincoln, which appeared 
in THE FRIEND of Seventh Month 15th, was contributed 
as a continuous part of Hannah EB. Bean’s paper, but ap- 


pearing separate in the manuscript, became sent to the 
printer by itself.—Eb. 








ENDURANCE. 
There is a peace that cometh after sorrow, 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled; 
A peace that looketh not upon the morrow, 
But calmly on a tempest that is stilled. 


A peace that lives not now in joy’s excesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure; 
But in the unerring strength the heart possesses, 
Of conflicts won, while learning to endure. 
A peace there is in sacrifice secluded; 
A life subdued, from will and passion free; 
’Tis not the peace that over Eden brooded, 
But that which triumphed in Gethsemane. 
—JESSIE GATES. 


That Extra Plate. 


Mother Miller bustled about the dining- 
room setting the table for supper. The dishes 
rattled cheerfully, through the kitchen door 
there came savory odors that whetted the 
appetite, the homelike hum of the bubbling 
tea-kettle and brisk snapping of the wood fire. 

Mother Miller stood off and surveyed the table 
critically to see if anything had been forgotten; 
then she made a little dart toward it and 
picked up a plate. ‘‘There,’’ she exclaimed 
to herself, ‘‘If I haven’t gone and put that 
third plate on again. I declare, I just can’t 
get used to Edith’s being away. I’ve put 
three plates on for so many years I can’t 
make it seem as if the table were set any 
other way. I wonder if I'll keep on putting 
that plate on every meal till Edith gets home 
from school next spring. Poor child, I guess 
she’d be glad enough to sit in her old place 
again and have some of mother’s hot biscuits 
and fried chicken. I know from her letter that 
she’s as homesick as she can be.”’ 

She stood there mechanically looking at the 
table with the two plates left on it—one at 
each end. ‘‘I declare, it don’t look right a 
bit,’’ her thoughts ranon. ‘‘ Someway I just 
can’t bear to take that plate off; it doesn’t 
seem half so lonesome if it’s there. I’ve half a 
notion to leave it there right along; only I 
suppose father’d laugh at me and call me no- 
tional if I did.’’ 

Her eyes wandered out of the open door. 
Suddenly her face cleared, the plate slid back 
to its accustomed place and she started toward 
the door. ‘‘There! there’s that little music 
teacher that came here last week. Some- 
body told me that she had taken a room and 
was boarding herself. If she is, a little hot 
supper’d taste good to her if I don’t miss my 
guess. I wouldn’t have to take that plate 
off then, either. I’m going to ask her, any- 
way.” 

By that time she was down the walk and 
waiting by the gate. Her motherly heart 
went out at once to the homesick-looking face 
under the plain sailor hat. ‘‘What if Edith’s 
face looks that way?’ she thought, with a 
quick pang at her heart. ‘‘Oh, if it does, I 
do hope somebody’!l mother her a little. I 
suppose this girl has got a mother sume- 
where that’s worrying about her just as much 
as I am about Edith.’’ 

The little music teacher’s eyes had been 
downcast and she had hardly noticed the figure 
waiting by the gate. Now she looked up in 
surprise as two warm, welcoming hands en- 
folded her hand and a motherly voice said, 

**Now, child, you’re coming straight into the 
house with me and eat supper with us. Don’t 
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you dare say no. There’s a plate on the table 
all ready. You see our girl has gone away 
to school and father and I just can’t stand it 
to eat another meal all alone, so I know you 
won’t be so hard-hearted as to say you won’t 
come. You’ll let us borrow you for a little 
while, I know. Now come right on in.’’ 

The brown eyes under the sailor hat sud- 
denly filled. Nobody knew how long that 
week had been or how the miles stretched out 
between the bare little room where the home- 
sick, discouraged girl was doing light house- 
keeping; she had thought that nobody cared, 
either, until she felt those warm hands enclose 
her own and saw the loving interest in the 
kindly grey eyes. i 

Oh! how homelike the cheerful dining-room 
seemed, and how ravenously hungry the sight 
of the crisp brown chicken, the hot biscuits, 
the creamed potatoes and the great slices of 
cream cake made her after the week of living 
on canned goods! But better than that was 
the homey atmosphere after the twenty-one 
meals that she had eaten sitting alone at the 
corner of her study table. 

An hour and a half later, after she had 
helped to wash the dishes and had picked a 
big bouquet from the dear, old-fashioned gar- 
den and had poured out the story of the week’s 
disappointments and homesickness into sym- 
pathetic ears and been comforted and encour- 
aged and ‘‘mothered’’ she went down the 
street with a little song of hope and new 
courage in her heart in place of the dull ache 
that had been there before; the hard, cold 
world that she had faced all the week had 
suddenly become brighter. 

Mother Miller stood at the gate and watched 
the little music-teacher until she was out of 
sight. A mist came into her eyes as she 
noticed how light and buoyant her step was, 
so different from the listless, dragging step of 
an hour before. ‘‘I declare,” she thought re- 
proachfully, ‘‘I never thought about all these 
boys and girls that are away from home for 
the first time being lonesome until Edith went 
away. But thinking about her so much and 
knowing she’s homesick, and thinking how 
hard it is for her to be away off there among 
strangers with nobody to care when things go 
wrong and everything looks blue, has made 
me think about other mother’s boys and girls, 
too, 1 guess. I’m just going to put Edith’s 
plate on the table every meal after this and 
have it ready if the Lord sends any of his 
homesick, discouraged children where I can 
call them in and Jet them have one meal that’s 
a little homelike anyway. There are so many 
go by here I guess there isn’t much danger but 
1 can find some one most days. I only hope 
some one will think to do the same by my 
Edith sometimes.’’ The grey eyes grew misty, 
but it was not for long. She quickly polished 
the glasses that had grown dim for a moment, 
and turned back into the house with a brisk, 
cheerful step. 

That was the beginning, but it was not the 
end by any means. Scarcely a day passed but 
some homesick or discouraged one drew up to 
the cheery table before the third plate, and 
each one received the same loving sympathy 
and kindly interest that Mother Miller hoped 
that some one would give to Edith. But even 
Mother Miller will never know the end until 
that great day when all things shall be made 
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plain. Then she will know how much new hope 
and courage, new faith in God’s love and ip 
human kindness the bit »f home-life that went 
with that extra plate gave to many homesick, 
discouraged hearts.—Marion Brier, in Ad. 
vocate and Guardian. 


Science and Industry. 


How Dogs THE Rosin Know ?—I recently 
observed a robin looking for grubs in a country 
door-yard. It is a common enough sight to 
witness one seize an angle-worm and drag it 
from its burrow in the turf, but I am not sure 
that I ever before saw one drill for grubs and 
bring the white morsel to the surface. The 
robin I am speaking of had a nest of young in 
a maple near by, and she worked the neighbor- 
hood very industriously for food. She would 
run along the short grass after the manner of 
robins, stopping every few feet, her form stiff 
and erect. Now and then she would suddenly 
bend her head toward the ground and bring 
eye or ear for a moment to bear intently upon 
it. Then she would spring to boring the turf 
vigorously with her bill, changing her attitude 
at each stroke, alert and watchful, throwing 
up the grass roots and little jets of soil, s 
bing deeper and deeper, growing every moment 
more and more excited, till finally a fat grub 
is seized and brought forth. Time after time, 
during several days, I saw her mine for grubs 
in this way and drag them forth. How did 
she know where to drill? The insect was in 
every case an inch below the surface. Did 
she hear it gnawing the roots of the grasses, 
or did she see a movement in the turf beneath 
which the grub was at work? I know not. | 
only know that she struck her game uner- 
ringly each time. Only twice did I see her 
make a few thrusts and then desist, as if she 
had been for the moment deceived.— Outing. 


MAMMOTHS AND MASTODONS. —The fine speci- 
men of the tusks and palate of an imperial 
mammoth has recently been acquired by the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. The specimen was discovered in the 
sands of Western Texas, and the tusks are 
little short of the largest yet described among 
either living or fossil members of the elephant 
family. So far as preserved, the tusks meas- 
ure thirteen feet six inches from the base to 
the tips, and there is at least a foot broken 
away from the end, making the total estimated 
length fourteen feet six inches. 

The height of this mammoth must have 
been at least thirteen feet or about two feet 
higher than that of the famous African ele 
phant Jumbo, the skeleton of which is in the 
same museum. Very few mammoths reached 
this size and the majority were decidedly 
smaller than Jumbo. Several more or less 
entire carcasses of mammoths have been dis- 
covered in Siberia, and one was so well pre 
served that it has been stuffed and moun 
like a modern quadruped in the Imperial Mu 
seum at St. Petersburg. When the Germal 
Ocean was dry land, and Great Britain part of 
a peninsula, the mammoth lived in England, 
and its fossil remains are not only found o 
the land, but are also represented by hun 
of mammoth teeth dredged from the depths 
of the North Sea by trawlers. The Americal 
mastodon was a relative of the mammoth, but 
differed from it in being more massive 
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makers have gone as far as they could toward sim- 
plifying and systematizing it; teachers have passed 
resolutions against it; publishers have declared 
their willingness to adopt better forms if their 
readers would not object; but all have agreed that 
the reform could only be accomplished by a con- 
certed popular vote against the irrational, trou- 
blesome and unnecessary inconsistencies and com- 
plications of English orthography. Such a revolt 
has now started under favorable auspices and 
backed by plenty of money, and it promises to be 
a revolution. All who are willing to sign the 
“Declaration of Independence” and agree to use 
in private correspondence the amended spelling of 
the twelve words, program, catalog, decalog, prolog, 
pedagog, demagog, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, 
thruout, should send in their names to the Secre- 
tary, Charles P. G. Scott, Yonkers, N. Y. The In- 
dependent has for many years stood almost alone 
among the periodicals of this country in using the 
first eight of these rationalized forms. 


as 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitED STaTES.—The Yellow Fever epidemic seems to 
be on the increase, and a pretty general quarantine is 
being maintained throughout a large part of the South. 
The civil authorities are active, and in many cases are 
assisted by “shot gun brigades;” trains being run 
through certain districts with locked doors. Consider- 
able conflict has been caused by the Mississippi authori- 
ties placing armed patrol boats on Lake Borgne, and in 
having the Federal Government station two revenue 
cutters on Louisiana waters. An appeal to Secretary 
Shaw for the removal of the cutters, and some sharp cor- 
respondence between the Governors of the two States 
has resulted. New Orleans has asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to take charge of the fight against the fever. 
Among the suspect cases detained in New York, one 
death has occurred, but this case came from Colon. It 
is felt that the efforts of the Italians to conceal from the 
authorities all cases among them, is largely responsible 


for the increase. 503 cases have been reported, and 97 
doatbs. 


The Russian and Japanese Plenipotentiaries were form- 
ally introduced by President Roosevelt, who said: “It 
is my most earnest hope and prayer in the interest not 
only of those two great Powers, but of all civilized man- 
kind, that a just and lasting peace may speedily be con- 
cluded between them.” 

The President has had an unofficial interview with the 
two native Koreans who have come here “ in the interests 
of the common people of Korea,” to intercede with him. 
They ask that he use his influence during the coming 
sessions of the Peace Envoys, to preserve the liberty and 
integrity of Korea. He suggested that they present the 
Memorial to the Korean Legation at Washington, and 
thus reach the State Department in the usual course. 

By the advice of Commissioner Leupp, some of the 
Kiowa Indian lands are to be leased for agricultural pur- 
poses, instead of for grazing as herefofore. The leases 
are to run for five years, with a preference to the lessee, 
and the rental will range from 75 cents to $6.50 an acre, 
as against 25 cents for grazing. It is believed that the 
400,000 acres thus leased will give the Indians an income 
of $200,000 per annum. Already inquiries at the rate 
of 100 or more a day are being received. 

The Internal Revenve receipts from all internal sources, 
for the year ending Sixth Month 30, 1905 were $234,- 
187,976, which is an increase over the previous year of 
$1,284,195. The States from which the collections were 
in excess of $10,000,000, were Illinois, New York, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. For the same 
period 1,027,421 immigrants landed in this country, which 
is 25 per cent. more than last year, and 20 per cent. 
more than in 1903. 11,563 were debarred. 

The number of desertions from the U.S. Army during 
the last five calendar years has aggregated 27,305, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Judge Advocate-Gen- 
eral. Notwithstanding that the number of court martial 
convictions has greatly increased in the past year, the 
desertions do not seem to be checked, and commanding 
officers are urging the Department to take radical 
measures to prevent such a condition. 

It is stated that the Bourne Mills, a Fall River factory, 
has through its treasurer, notified the employees of a re- 
sumption of the profit-sharing eystem which was in force 
for several years prior to the strike of 1904. It is said 
that 24 per cent. of the wages earned during the next 
four months will be distributed among the operatives. 

Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, instructed the police de- 
partment that gambling at the recent meet of fast horses 
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in that city, would under no circumstances be permitted. 
The result was the abandonment of the entire program, 
and the re-shipment of horses and paraphenalia to other 
cities. 

At the instance of the State Board of Health, Dr. Sen- 
aca Egbert has made an inspection of Philadelphia's 
principal water supply, the Schuylkill River, from Read- 
ing to this city. It is said that conditions are fouler 
than ever, and that the water is 50 per cent. worse than 
two years ago. Many instances of the discharge of 
sewage from large cities, and refuse and dye stuffs from 
the mills along its banks were reported, and the con- 
ditions are said to be inexcusable. 

The balance in this State’s Treasury at the close of the 
Seventh Month was $10,301,407.99 in the general fund. 
This money is carried on deposit by 152 banks and trust 
companies. 

The effort to purge the election lists in this city from 
fraudulent names, shows astonishing conditions. It is 
said that the returns of a second canvass by the police, 

\ indicate that the 31,817 improper registrations reported 
on their first inquiry will not represent half of the actual 
number. The revelations in regard to phantom assessors 
and mythical and irresponsible election boards, present a 
condition believed to have been impossible. 

Jerry A. Hunter has been appointed by Mayor Weaver 
to the office of Chief of the Bureau of Highways. He 
was the only one of fourteen candidates who passed the 
civil service examination, receiving an average of 89.5 
per cent. 

FoREIGN.—Japan has in prospect the extension of the 
Korean railroad running from Fusan toSeoul. American 
firms have received rush orders for 150 locomotives, 2,000 
cars and 350 steel bridges. The aggregate cost will 
be $4,725,000, and delivery is to be made in two months. 
Shipment is to be made by shortest and quickest route, 
the freight charges being $1,200,000. This move is 
thought to indicate that Japan will in no event relinquish 
her hold on Manchuria. 

By the surrender of Governor Liapnoff, 70 officers and 
3200 men, the island of Saghalin is now said to be largely 
under the control of the Japanese. Shortage of bandage 
material, medicines, and inability to care for the sick in- 
duced the Russian officer to capitulate “ from a sense of 
humanity.” 

Lancashire cotton operatives have decided to strike for 
an advance of 5 per cent. in wages, should the same not 
be conceded by the 19th instant. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 


John H. Ballinger, N. J., for Edward H. Jones 
and Charles D. Ballinger; Phebe A. Moore, Pa.; 
Joseph Pennell, Pa.; Robt. R. Hulme, Pa.; J. R. 
Haines, G’t’n; Ann Kirkbride, Phila.; Ezra Barker, 
Ind., $10 for himself, Caroline Blackburn, Ann 
Haworth, Eliza M. Jones and Geo. W. Mendenhall; 
Tristram Coggeshall, Ia.; Elisha Doudna, O.; Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, Pa.; Joseph E. Fell, a G, 
McCollin, Phila., $6 for himself, Frances B. McCol- 
lin and Thos. H. McCoilin; Nathan Dewees, Pa.; 
Mary W. Carslake, N. J.; Elizabeth T. Yarnall, 
Pa.; Sarah T. Smith, Agent, O., $24 for Elizabeth 
Bowman, Lydia J. Bye, Abbie Burgess, Edna P. 
Dean, Jason Fawcett, Carl Patterson, Belinda H. 
Schofield, David Smith, Hannah P. Smith, Martha 
M. Vaughan, Charles Vanlaw and Susan Worstell; 
Anne W. Boone, Canada; Geo. J. Foster, Ill.; Leah 
J. Paxson, Ia.; M. Jennie Murray, Pa.; James H. 
Moon, Pa., $8 for himself, Everett Moon, W. W. 
Moon, M. D., and Henry S. Conard; Ellen Brom- 
ley, Phila.; A. Herford Cooper, Pa.; Wilson Hutch- 
ens, Mo.; Mary B. Swan, Mass.; S. Mason McCol- 
lin, M. D., Phila.; Hannah T. Hilyard, N. J.; Robert 
Smith, Agt., O., $30 for Jonathan Binns, J. Hervey 
Binns, Catharine Atkinson, Caroline Branson, Na- 
than L. Hall, Tabitha D. Hall, Lewis Hall, Gilbert 
McGrew, Hannah M. Matson, B. Franklin Star- 
buck, Edith Smith, Nathan R. Smith, Louis Taber, 
E. D. Whinery and Thomas B. Whinery; Isaac 
Heacock, Pa.; Mary E. Whitacre, Pa.; Anna W. 
Lippincott, Phila.; Margaret Kite, O.; William T. 
Cooper, N. J.; Joseph G. Evans, N. J.; Edward G. 
Smedley, Pa.; Elizabeth B. Alger, R. I.; Mary Pike, 
R. I.; Edward Lippincott, Pa.; George Lippincott, 
N. J.; George A. Keely, Del.; Chas. P. Morlan, 
O.; Eli Hadley, Ind.; James W. Oliver, Mass.; 
George Standing, Ia.; Thos. A. Crawford, Agt.; 
O., $12 for David Ellyson, Robert Ellyson, Eliza 
Ann Fogg, Lydia Warrington, Edgar Warrington 
and Abner Woolman; Matilda W. Warner, Pa.; 
Albertus L. Hoyle, N. J., and for William Hoyle, 
O.; Rebecca Bailey, Pa., $8 for Sarah Bailey, Jo- 
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seph Bailey, Franklin G. Swaveley and Susan W, 
Warrington, N. J.; Hamilton Haines, N. J.; Walter 
L. Moore, N. J.; Lydia H. South, Pa.; Howard G, 
Taylor, N. J., Myrtle Roten, Texas, $1; Logan 
McGrew, Ia.; John B. Newkirk for Martha R. New. 
kirk, Phila.; Sarah T. House and for Lena H, 
Sharpless, Pa.; Wm. L. Bailey, Agt., Pa., $16 for 
Gilbert Cope, Nathan Cope, Jane B. Jacobs, Ruth- 
anna Hoopes, E. Malin Hoopes, Jane B. Temple, 
A. E. and D. J. Windle and Anna Webb; Thomas 
A. Crawford, Agt., O., for Edwin Fogg; Frances 
Garrett, G’t’n; Isabella P. Russell, N. J.; R. Sat. 
terthwaite, Del.; Pennell L. Webster, Pa.; Hannah 
Ann Webster, O.; William H. Moon, Pa., and for 
Jesse W. Taylor; George Blackburn, Agt., O., $28 
for himself, Dr. Wm. J. Blackburn, Annie C. Bon. 
sall, Martha J. Cook, Martha H. French, Clarkson 
S. French, Mary R. Fawcett, Rebecca S. Hodgi 
Anne Hutton, Lydia K. Lightfoot, Amy J. Morlan, 
Edward Stratton, John M. Stratton and Catharine 
Thomas; Robert Smith, Agt., O., for Joseph P, 
Binns; Annie Garrigues, Pa. 

tas” Remitiances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. P. M. 


Wanted.—A superintendent's clerk in a hospital in 
this city. A married woman or widow preferred. Ad- 
dress, W, office “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


A type-written letter containing a two-dollar note has 
been received. The envelope is postmarked Wilmington, 
Del., Eighth Month 7th, but the letter has no signature, 
nor anything to indicate who sent it. 

EDWIN P. SELLEW. 


Diep, on the eighteenth of Seventh Month, 1905, at her 
residence, Rosemont, Pa., MARY RHOADS HAINES; an @& 
teemed member of Haverford Monthly Meeting. She was 
the eldest child of Joseph and Hannah Rhoads, and was 
born in Marple township, Delaware County, in 1819. In 
1841 she was married to William Ellis Haines, M. D., who 
was removed by death in 1846. She united a : 
mind with a deeply religious nature and with a strong in- 
terest in humanity as the children of our common Father, 
for whom Christ suffered and rose again. For several 
years, in her early middle life, she was principal of 
Friends’ Select School for Girls, Philadelphia, and Jater 
conducted a small private school in Germantown. In both 
instances she was largely moved by her desire to give her 
personal supervision to the education and associations of 
her only child. In 1874-5 she accompanied Deborah C. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, a minister of the gospel, in a re 
ligious visit to Great Britain, spending about seventeen 
months among the meetings and families of London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings, and sharing largely in the ser- 
vice. Many precious friendships originated in these vis- 
its, and an extensive and valuable correspondence re 
sulted, which has continued till the present year. Her 
faith in her Redeemer and Saviour has ever been pure and 
steadfast, and the delight of her later years has heen to 
testify to her love for Him, and to encourage those about 
her, in all walks of life within and beyond our own relig- 
ious Society, to trust and serve the same loving 
This has been done alike in public assemblies of worship- 
pers, in private personal intercourse, and by an extensive 
correspondence. The memory of the just is blessed. 

——,, Seventh Month 22nd, 1905, at her home at Win 
ona, Ohio, MARY H. EDGERTON, wife of Walter Edgerton, 
in the forty-fourth year of her age, a concerned and 6 
emplary member of the New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. At one time she queried of her husband if it 
was not right for her to get well, whether he 
she would be accepted, and said she had tried to live 
right all these years. A short time before the close she 
said, ‘‘I feel nothing in my way. I desire to be pre 
I want my love given to all my friends. I love you all’ 
meaning those who were gathered in her room, “ I 
could take you all with me, I loveeverybody.” She wasade 
voted and loving wife and mother, and her husband and 
children who survive her are strengthened to bear 
loss by the comfortable hope that her purified spirit is 
forever at rest. The funeral was largely attended by 
relatives and friends and was felt to be a solemn and it 
structive opportunity, impressively reminding survivors, 
“Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 00 
the Son of man cometh.” 


CoRRECTION.—It was Mary R. HAINES whose deceal 
was mentioned last week in Items Concerning the Society: 
A typographical error gave HEIMES in place of HAINs 





